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SUMMARY  OF  THE  83RD  CONGRESS  -  PART  I 

As  the  83rd  Congress  heads  into  what  is  expected  to 
5e  its  last  week  of  deliberations,  its  record  is  one  of 
■ather  scant  and  spotty  achievement  in  far-reaching  posi- 
:Ive  legislation  on  domestic  and  foreign  policy.  This 
S'ewsletter  will  deal  with  some  of  the  completed  items. 
Fhe  summary  will  be  continued  in  September,  with  an 
inalysis  of  appropriations,  of  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance,  the  atomic  energy  act,  and  other  legislation 
ancompleted  at  this  writing.  It  is  expected  that  a  voting 
ecord  on  certain  key  issues  will  be  mailed  with  the 
^ptember  Newsletter  also,  for  your  use  as  you  prepare 
or  the  November  elections. 

Agricultural  Surplus  Bill  Finally  Becomes  Law 

On  July  10,  the  President  signed  S.  2475  (P*  L.  480) 
entitled  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
mce  Act  of  1954.  Authorizations  under  this  Act  run  for 
hree  years  or  until  June  30,  1957,  and  include  $700 
riillion  for  sale  in  foreign  currencies,  and  $300  million 
or  free  distribution  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  bill  had  been  passed  by  voice  vote  in  both  houses 
>n  June  30,  after  a  conference  to  iron  out  differences  be- 
*een  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  Act.  The  House 
Agricultural  Committee  this  spring  had  referred  to  it  more 
ban  60  disposal  bills.  After  brief  hearings,  the  Commit- 
ee  reported  out  a  revised  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
louse  June  16,  1954,  which  was  broader  in  scope  and 
uthoflzed  more  commodity  disposal  than  the  Senate  bill, 
he  final  act  reduced  the  $1  billion  which  the  House  had 
utborized  for  sales  abroad  to  $700  million,  for  which 
ayment  may  be  received  in  foreign  currencies. 

In  negotiating  disposal  agreements,  the  President  is 
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directed  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard 
usual  marketings  of  the  United  States,  and  to  assure  that 
sales  under  this  Act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities.  He  is  to  use  private  trade 
channels  where  practicable,  to  seek  to  develop  and  ex¬ 
pand  continuous  market  demand  abroad,  and  to  secure 
commitments  that  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
will  not  be  reshipped  or  resold  to  other  countries.  Both 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  privately  owned  stocks 
may  be  moved. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  original  investment  plus  processing,  packaging, 
transportation  and  handling  costs.  Foreign  currencies 
thus  acquired  may  be  used  for  procuring  military  equip¬ 
ment,  for  paying  United  States  obligations  abroad,  for 
loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  and  to  acquire  strategic  materials  for  stockpiling. 
As  used  in  this  Act,  "surplus  agricultural  commodity” 
means  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  produced  in 
the  United  States,  either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carry-over,  and  antici¬ 
pated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  is  not  restricted,  as  much  previous 
legislation  was,  to  commodities  in  imminent  danger  of 
spoilage. 

Thus  for  famine  relief  and  other  assistance,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  make  available  on  a  donation  basis  up  to  $300 
million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be 
distributed  through  private  non-profit  agencies  or  through 
Federal  agencies  or  through  international  agencies,  such 
as  the  U  N  relief  programs  in  Korea  and  Palestine,  or  the 
United  Nations  Childrens  Fund.  This  section  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  distribution  within  the  United  States  through 
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school  lunch  programs,  hospitals  and  other  non-profit  in¬ 
situations.  Processing  and  freight  shipment  to  shipside 
may  be  paid  for  foreign  relief  shipments. 

The  editors  of  this  Newsletter  think  that,  for  the  most 
part,  this  is  a  good  bill,  but  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
authorization.  Much  of  its  value  will  depend  on  whether 
there  is  a  real  determination  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  use  it  to  the  maximum.  Its  inadequacy  to  solve 
the  problem  of  surpluses  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  total  authorizations  amount  to  a  billion  dollars,  on 
May  31st,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  $3«5 
billion  worth  of  stocks,  had  loans  on  $2.6  billion  more, 
and  is  still  acquiring  commodities  much  faster  than  they 
are  being  liquidated.  This  in  the  face  of  the  1954  crop  in 
the  United  States,  which  now  bids  fair  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  in  history. 

The  problem  is  still  further  highlighted  by  the  $100 
million  one-year  authorization  granted  the  President  in 
1953  for  famine  assistance,  of  which  only  about  $7  million 
was  actually  used  because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
interpreted  the  bill  as  applying  only  to  new  famine  condi¬ 
tions.  Ask  yourself  as  a  citizen  why  every  scrap  of  food 
produced  in  this  country  and  not  used  or  needed  here, 
isn’t  made  more  readily  available  to  the  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race  still  underfed. 

Current  Developments  in  U.S.  Trade  Policy 

On  July  1,  the  President  signed  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  28,  and  the  Senate  a  day  later,  extending 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  until  June  12,  1955. 
The  bill  as  passed  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  1953 
legislation,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (the  Randall  Com¬ 
mission)  recommended  in  its  report  last  spring  liberaliza¬ 
tion  and  three-year  extension  of  the  Act.  (See  Newsletter 
No.  124).  The  restrictive  "peril  points’’  and  "escape’’ 
clauses  have  been  left  unchanged. 

In  earlier  cases  where  the  Tariff  Commission  ha^  re¬ 
viewed  complaints  of  industries  who  believed  they  were 
injured  by  U.S.  trade  concessions  (under  the  escape 
clause).  President  Eisenhower  has  upheld  the  tariff  levels 
previously  agreed  on  with  other  nations. 

On  July  27,  however,  the  President  granted  a  50%  raise 
in  tariff  rates  on  certain  imported  watches.  This  action 
followed  a  recommendation  by  the  Federal  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  which  "found  that  watches  are  being  imported  in 
such  increased  quantities  as  to  cause  serious  injury  to 
the  AVnerican  watch  manufacturing  industry.’’  In  a  White 
House  statement  accompanying  the  new  tariff  increase, 
the  President  pointed  to  considerations  of  national  secur¬ 
ity  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  watch  industry,  as  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 
Citing  an  inter-departmental  committee  report  recently 
made  public  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  the  White  House  report  re-emphasized  that 
an  active  jeweled  watch  industry  with  a  nucleus  of  skilled 
workers  must  be  available  to  produce  fuses  and  other 
timing  devices  in  event  of  war. 

The  new  tariff  raised  strong  protest  from  the  Swiss 
Legation  in  Washington.  The  legation  said,  in  part: 

"The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  learned  with  regret 
and  deep  concern  of  this  decision  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  measure  deals  a  serious  blow  not  only 
to  existing  good  relations  between  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  but  also  to  the  very  principle  of  freedom  of 
trade. 

The  trade  agreement  of  1936  between  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States,  based  on  mutual  faith  in  liberal  trade. 


has  for  almost  twenty  years  provided  conditions  for  a 
flourishing  exchange  of  goods,  to  the  advantage  of  both 
countries. 

The  measure  now  taken  in  Washington  may  completely 
reverse  this  development,  since  it  affects  in  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  manner  the  main  Swiss  export  commodity  to  the  United 
States.  Watches  constitute  half  of  the  Swiss  exports  to 
the  United  States,  which  proves  their  importance  in  the 
Swiss  balance  of  payments  with  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  the  decision  contradicts  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  trade  so  consistently  advocated  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government,  particularly  in  international  conferences 
on  economic  problems.  Excessive  import  duties  clearly 
constitute  one  of  the  most  damaging  trade  barriers. 

The  tariff  decision  impairs  the  employment  situation 
in  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Switzerland,  where 
broader  international  repercussions  are  feared.  Indeed, 
the  decision  appears  to  indicate  a  new  trend  in  American 
commercial  policy.  The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  United 
States  could  tend  to  discourage  international  efforts 
toward  a  freer  world  trade." 

In  raising  the  tariff,  the  President  ignored  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  his  own  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  which  stated  in  bold  type:  "Upon  a  finding  by 
the  Executive  that  it  is  necessary  on  solely  military 
grounds  to  assure  a  strictly  domestic  source  of  supply, 
the  Commission  recommends  that  the  purpose  should  be 
accomplished  by  other  means  (other  than  tariffs  or  other 
import  restrictions),  the  cost  of  which  borne  in  the  de¬ 
fense  budget.’’ 

European  reaction,  as  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
correspondent  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  was  very  critical  in 
nature: 

"By  agreeing  to  raise  United  States  duties  on  imports 
of  Swiss  watches.  President  Eisenhower  convinced  West¬ 
ern  Europe  that  the  United  States,  or  at  least  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  has  learned  nothing  about  the  facts  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  life  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Politically,  the  damaging  part  of  the  watch  tariff  action 
is  its  obvious  contradiction  of  everything  that  the  last  six 
United  States  administrations,  including  this  one,  have 
been  telling  the  world  about  (a)  what  the  United  States 
intended  to  do  and  (b)  what  everybody  else  should  do... 

The  United  States  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  and 
trillions  of  words  in  trying  to  get  Western  Europe  back  in¬ 
to  shape  after  the  ravages  of  two  world  wars. ..It  has  ex¬ 
horted  Europeans  to  learn  the  virtues  of  competitive 
private  enterprise  and  to  beware  of  trusting  too  much  to 
state  planning. 

(This  action)  strikes  a  grievous  blow  at  the  sturdiest 
private  enterprise  economy  in  Europe,  injures  an  industry 
that  never  needed  a  penny  of  aid  funds  and  demonstrates 
to  the  world  that  the  largest  private-enterprise  economy, 
whose  productivity  is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  cannoi 
stand  the  competition,  in  an  essentially  minor  industry, 
of  the  smallest  private-enterprise  economy. 

The  argument  that  the  United  States  watch  industry 
must  be  kept  running  to  maintain  a  pool  of  skills  neces 
sary  for  defense  production  has  had  no  effect  in  Europe 
For  one  thing,  the  President's  statement  did  not  answe 
the  obvious  question  as  to  why,  if  the  matter  was  one  o 
national  defense,  persons  who  buy  watches  should  havi 
to  bear  the  burden  of  maintaining  an  industry.  (At  hear 
ings  before  the  Tariff  Commission  in  February,  Sivis- 
watch  importers  estimated  the  new  tariff  would  cost  tb 
United  States  consumer  S60  million  more  annually.) 

For  another,  figures  indicate  no  decline  in  Unitei 
States  watch  production  in  recent  years.  Finally,  it  seen 
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to  Europeans  that  if  a  United  States  industry  is  so  in¬ 
efficient  that  it  needs  a  50%  or  more  protection  against 
the  output  of  an  industry  with  the  highest  wages  in 
Europe,  it  must  he  a  poor  industry  to  rely  on  for  national 
defense.” 

Congress  Curtails  President’s  Public  Housing  Program 

On  July  20,  the  House  voted  358-30  to  accept  a  Senate- 
House  compromise  housing  bill,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
and  repair  of  homes,  elimination  and  prevention  of  slums, 
and  the  conservation  and  development  of  urban  communi¬ 
ties.  This  vote  followed  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by 
advocates  of  greater  provision  for  public  housing  con¬ 
struction  to  ’’recommit”  the  measure,  and  direct  the  Joint 
Senate-House  conference  committee  to  bring  out  a  more 
generous  bill.  This  attempt  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
156  for,  234  against.  The  Senate  voted  5S)-21  for  the  final 
bill  on  July  28. 

Since  the  war,  about  one  million  new  dwellings  have 
been  constructed  each  year  —  which  is  scarcely  enough 
to  provide  housing  for  new  families,  and  to  replace  losses 
through  deterioration.  The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  estimated  last  year  that  this  country  needs  two 
million  new  or  newly-conditioned  homes  each  year  for  the 
next  ten  years,  to  fill  projected  needs.  In  the  light  of  the 
housing  shortage.  Congress  authorized  in  1952  government 
backing  of  35,000  new  dwellings  annually.  In  April  1953, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to  eliminate  this 
authorization  for  the  1954  fiscal  year,  but  a  Senate-House 
conference  reached  a  compromise  on  20,000  units,  with 
the  provision  that  no  new  contracts  be  undertaken  for 
later  years. 

The  President  set  up  a  twenty-one  man  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Housing  Policies  and  Programs  in 
September  1953,  and  based  his  February  1954  housing 
message  to  Congress  on  that  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions.  He  asked,  in  this  message,  for  (1)  a  liberalization 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  government  could  guarantee 
mortgages  for  purchasing  and  repairing  dwellings,  and  (2) 
the  authorization  for  aid  in  construction  of  140,000  new 

I  public  housing  units  over  a  four-year  period. 

•  The  House  voted  on  April  2  to  lower  the  requirements 
.  for  down  payments  on  new  and  existing  housing  financed 
with  a  government-insured  mortgage,  and  to  lengthen  the 
repayment  period  on  mortgages,  but  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
176-211  the  request  for  new  public  housing  construction. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  President’s  program  on  June  3« 
A  conference  committee  appointed  to  reconcile  differences 
in  the  two  bills  recommended  construction  of  35,000  new 
units  during  the  next  year  only,  limited  to  those  regions 

II  where  new  housing  was  needed  to  replace  slum  clearance 
1  projects  already  under  way.  The  bill  passed  both  houses 
M  in  this  form. 

During  the  course  of  the  House  debate.  Representative 
S  Jesse  Wolcott  of  Michigan  called  the  compromise  a  ’’mas¬ 
terful  job  on  public  housing.”  Representative  Albert 
)  Rains  of  Alabama  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ’’fifteen 
1  states. ..do  not  have  laws  authorizing  slum-clearance  and 
I  development  projects,  and  would  not  qualify  for  public 
bousing.” 

,r 

^  No  Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  This  Session 

1 

On  July  26,  the  House  Rules  Committee  killed,  in 
-  effect,  the  chances  for  a  statehood  bill  for  either  Alaska 
or  Hawaii  this  session  of  Congress.  In  the  platforms  of 
both  major  parties  during  the  1952  campaign,  statehood 
planks  were  included  for  both  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The 
^  House  passed  a  Hawaiian  statehood  bill  on  March  10, 
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1953,  but  matters  bogged  down  in  the  Senate  when  lead¬ 
ers  of  both  parties  made  statehood  a  partisan  issue. 

Democrats  favored  Alaskan  statehood  (Alaska  is 
traditionally  Democratic)  while  Republicans  championed 
Hawaii’s  cause,  (because  it  is  traditionally  Republican). 

A  compromise  was  reached  by  linking  the  two  territories 
in  the  same  bill  —  which  passed  the  Senate  on  April  1, 

1954. 

The  Senate  requested  a  conference  —  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  agreement  between  the  House’s  separate  and  the 
Senate’s  joint  bill.  No  action  was  taken  on  this  request 
until  July  26,  when  the  House  Rules  Committee  tabled 
the  motion  to  send  the  bills  to  a  conference.  This  action 
seems  peculiarly  inappropriate  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  has  been  advocating  self-determination  and  free¬ 
dom  from  interference  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Military  Construction  Auttwrized 

Authorization  for  military  construction  amounting  to 
$837,369,600  was  approved  by  the  Senate  July  14  and  the 
House  July  15.  As  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa¬ 
ture,  the  bill  (Public  Law  534)  authorized,  for  later 
appropriation: 

Army  construction  $236,060,000 

Navy  construction  201,893,000 

Air  Force  construction  398,954,000 

Alaskan  communications  462,600 

$837,369,600 

Eisenhower  Highway  Plan 

Vice-President  Nixon  presented,  on  behalf  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower,  a  four-point  program  for  highway  devel¬ 
opment  at  the  46th  Annual  Conference  of  Governors  at 
Bottom  Landing,  New  York.  This  would  involve  a  $50 
billion  joint  federal-state  modernization  of  the  nation’s 
highways  to  give  the  United  States  adequate  roads  for  an 
estimated  population  of  200  million  by  1970.  No  enabling 
legislation  is  likely  to  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

Reece  Committee  Ends  Foundations  Hearings 

On  July  2,  the  Select  House  Committee  to  Investigate 
Tax-Exempt  Foundations,  headed  by  Chairman  B.  Carroll 
Reece,  voted  to  end  the  public  hearings  which  have  been 
so  strongly  critical  of  the  foundations.  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings,  the  Committee’s  preliminary  Staff  Report, 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  witnesses,  indicated  a 
belief  that  the  foundations  have  sought  to  divert  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  ideals  away  from  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
have  pictured  America’s  increasing  interest  in  social 
legislation  and  international  affairs  as  a  result  of  a  sort 
of  ’’conspiracy”  on  the  part  of  major  foundations  and  the 
recipients  of  foundation  grants. 

The  decision  to  end  the  hearings  (taken  3-2  with 
Congressman  Wayne  Hays  and  Gracie  Pfost,  both  Demo¬ 
crats,  casting  the  dissenting  votes)  came  after  weeks  of 
witnesses  hostile  to  the  foundations  had  testified,  but 
only  one  witness,  Pendleton  Herring  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  had  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  founda¬ 
tions.  Another  characteristic  of  the  hearings  was  the 
repeated  clash  between  the  Chairman  and  Congressman 
Hays,  and  was  given  as  an  excuse  for  concluding  the 
probe  at  this  point. 

The  Committee  allowed  the  foundations  15  days  after 
all  Committee  material  was  filed  to  make  written  replies 
to  the  testimony.  The  Ford  Foundation,  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  and 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  filed  state- 
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ments  protesting  the  nature  and  conduct  of  the  hearings. 

On  July  25,  Congressman  Jacob  K.  J  avits  of  New  York 
introduced  a  resolution  requesting  the  Rules  Committee, 
"after  inquiries,  to  make  recommendations  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  respecting  the  activities"  of  the 
Select  Committee,  its  abrupt  termination  of  open  hearings, 
and  its  report  to  the  House.  He  proposed  that  the  Rules 
Committee  give  the  foundations  a  chance  to  reply,  in 
public  hearings,  to  the  charges  and  implications  aired 
against  them  in  the  recent  hearings. 

No  Further  Action  on  Disarmament  Resolutions 
Thirty-four  Senators,  led  by  John  Sparkman  and  Ralph 
Flanders,  and  more  than  50  Representatives  joined  in 
sponsoring  resc  lutions  calling  for  more  United  States 
initiative  toward  universal  disarmament.  A  watered-down 
version,  S.  150,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  July  1953, 
without  even  having  public  hearings.  No  further  action 
in  either  house  was  taken  in  1954.  Nor  has  enabling 
legislation  been  passed  on  the  President's  proposal  for 
an  international  pool  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  pur¬ 
poses,  although  allusion  was  made  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  Weeks  of  private  negotiations  by  the  UN 
Disarmament  Sub-Committee  in  London  reached  no  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Preliminary  Summary  of  Indian  Legislation 
In  the  quickened  tempo  of  the  last  days  of  the  83rd 
Congress,  action  was  taken  on  a  number  of  bills  termina¬ 
ting  Federal  supervision  over  certain  Indian  tribes,  and 
transferring  the  jurisdiction  to  the  states.  One  bill 
which  has  become  law  is  that  one  dealing  with  the 
Menominee  tribes  in  Wisconsin  —  affecting  3,059  Indians 
of  whom  75  are  full-blooded.  At  the  time  the  bill  passed, 
there  was  also  pending  a  bill  to  make  the  reservation 
subject  to  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin. 

Action  was  finally  halted  on  H.R.  4985,  the  controver¬ 
sial  "Competency”  Bill,  by  direct  pleas  from  Indians 
throughout  the  United  States  to  their  representatives  in 
Congress.  This  bill  would  have  set  up  a  procedure  for 
individual  Indians  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  a  certificate  of  competency.  The  holder  of  such  a 
certificate  would  have  all  restrictions  lifted  from  his 
handling  of  his  own  property,  and  would  receive  no 
benefits  given  to  individual  Indians,  such  as  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  He  would,  however,  retain  tribal  membership,  and 
participate  in  division  of  tribal  funds. 

H.R.  303,  transferring  administration  of  Indian  health 
services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Public 


Health  Service,  has  been  passed  over  opposition  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  many 
Indians.  The  latter  fear  that  the  transfer  will  mean  the 
end  of  the  small  local  hospitals  to  which  the  Indians! 
have  become  accustomed.  As  the  bill  cleared  its  final] 
hurdles,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  announced  a  policy* 
of  improving  its  hospitals  to  give  better  service  and' 
attract  more  doctors. 

(This  summary  of  Indian  Legislation  will  be 
continued  in  the  September  Newsletter.) 

Refugees  and  Immigration 

The  Congress  in  the  last  days  of  the  session  in  1953 
passed  the  Refugee  and  Relief  Act  of  1953  to  admit 
214,000  non-quota  immigrants  during  the  ensuing  three 
and  a  half  years.  This  has  been  so  hedged  around  by 
legal  and  administrative  restrictions  that  up  until  July 
16,  1954,  only  1,006  had  been  admitted  and  6,395  had 
been  issued  visas. 

In  spite  of  suggestions  made  by  Senator  Lehman 
and  others  that  hearings  should  be  held  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments,  injustices  and  limitations  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
Act,  no  committee  consideration  was  given  in  either 
house  to  possible  revision  of  this  Act.  An  omnibus  bill 
to  revise  the  McCarran-Walter  Act  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  8  Senators,  and  in  the  House  by  23  Representa¬ 
tives. 

Hearings  on  Charter  Review 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  UN  charger  as  signed  in 
1945  at  San  Francisco,  there  is  to  be  a  general  review 
of  the  Charter  not  later  than  1'955.  .Accordingly,  the 
first  session  of  the  83rd  Congress,  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  S.  Res.  126  by  Senator  Gillette,  established  a 
special  sizTman  Subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Wiley  of  Wisconsin,  to  consider  the  problems 
and  questions  of  Charter  revision. 

These  hearings  began  in  early  January  of  1954,  when 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  testified  for  the 
Administration.  One  day  hearings  were  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin;  Akron,  Ohio;  and  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
in  addition,  but  no  general  hearings  in  Washington.  No 
very  detailed  proposals  have  been  made,  either  by  the 
Department  of  &ate  or  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees, 
for  debate  or  consideration  by  the  American  people  in 
preparation  for  1955,  when  the  question  comes  to  the 
Assembly.  The  general  policy  both  of  the  United  States 
Mission  to  the  UN  and  the  Department  of  State  has  been 
to  discourage  the  idea  of  a  review  conference  on  the 
grounds  that  it  might  weaken  or  disrupt,  rather  chan  ad¬ 
vance  the  UN. 
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